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FRIENDS AND PropLe.—I once thought that 
if I might gain all things here below the sun, 
| yet I would not commit the least sin, knowingly, 
No. 100 South Fifth Street, | against God, who in years past evidently en- 
PHILADELPHIA, lightened my understanding when I was sore af- 
Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | flicted in body and mind, and all comforts and 
— Three copies sent to one address for Five | help of this transitory world failed me, and 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | When I concluded the true worship of God was 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. generally hid from mankind, for I knew of none 
| that went heartily enough about it, nor could I 
sufficiently bewail those infirmities, and apparent- 
in | ly possessed and hindered that great work in me, 
ABIGAIL ABBOT. jand which I feared tov many concluded them- 
In the year 1757 died Abigal Abbot. She} selves secure in on easier terms. . Thus in a day 
was convinced by the ministry of William Bing-| of great distress the Lord was pleased to bring 
ley about 1675, and about eight years after her|down my mind, and reduce my spirit into a 
convincement was called to the ministry. She|calm. Then did occur many things which be- 
was an eloquent woman, of a majestic presence, | fore slept unseen to me, for I plainly saw that [ 
much admired and followed. She travelled on! need not ascend nor descend to look for Christ, 
Truth’s account both in this nation and in Eng-| the true light that enlightens every man that 
land, had acceptable service in many places, and cometh into the world, for his quick and pow- 
several persons were convinced by her ministry. | erful word was in my heart, which teaches to 
She was greatly applauded by many, and be-, deny every evil and vain thought, by the learn- 
ing not strong enough to bear praise, was trans-| ing of which a man becomes godly, and so the 
ported into pride thereby, lost her gift and fel-| peace of God is shed abroad in the heart even in 
lowship with Friends, and fromthe highest pitch ; this presen tworld ; and in this quiet, peaceable 
of applause, fell into as low a degree of contempt. | and comfortable condition of estate I rested with 
It is certain, however, that she became sensi-| God, and in his will in all things, withdrawing 
ble of her fall and suffered many bitter agonies| myself from society with any sort of people, 
on that account, passing the latter years of her| having proved many. 
life in retirement, great sorrow and mortification, At this time some said I was a Quaker, and 
and has left many a pathetic paper of self con-| that 1 knew it not, which thing I put far from 
demnation, which is here annexed, as a caution | me, not thinking it worth my while to consider 
to all those that think they stand, although in| those that were more spoken against than any I 
the highest station, to take heed lest they fall. | knew, as a poor, whimsical people led by an er- 
Besides the following paper, she also afterwards | roneous spirit; nay, to the degree of bewitch- 
drew up another, wherein she more particularly | ing people. 
specified her miscarriages, and warned those con-| But some time after this, my heart being 
cerned in the ministry to watch against that) drawn near to God in a spirit of supplication to 
Luciferian spirit, which would deck and adorn} him, that he would daily renew a right spirit 
itself with the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, | within me, then those people called Quakers 
anl not to value themselves upon any gift which | came afresh into my mind, with much satisfac- 
God bestows on them, because that opens a wide | tion in myself that I might seck them, whom 
door for temptation, and was (as she confesseth) | perhaps the world was ignorant of. 
the first inlet to all the miseries that befel her.} This was the first moving cause that brought 
Hence she grew impatient of contradiction and} me acquainted with those people; and finding 
deaf to advice, and at length, in contempt of the| them to be an inward people, owning the spi- 
good order established among Friends, was mar-| ritual light and life which comes by Jesus Christ, 
ried (by a priest) toa man not in unity with! and makes manifest and reproves the works of 
em. darkness in the hearts of the children of men, 
The following is an extract from her paper of| &c., to the end that Christ might rule and reign 
condemnation. lin hin temple; for this I loved them, and de- 
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sired fellowship with them. After some time hl eir 
love to me in Christ was great, with whom God 
not only joined me in society, but a sweet union 
and fellowship, and with them matle me partake 
of many seasons of divine consolations and re- 
freshments which he vouchsafed from his pre- 
sence, and also gave me power to declare to many 
the justice and mercy of Almighty God which is 
in Christ Jesus, whose powerful spirit so attended 


me in it, as not only silenced gainsayings, but | 


extorted an assent to the truth thereof. 

Aud now, O all people, which of you would | 
think that such an one as I, whom God s0 evi- | 
dently and graciously visited with exceeding 


kindness, and as a tender father lifted up the | 


light of his countenance on me, should fall away ? | 
He led me by the hand, and forsook me not in 
my distresses, but supported me through many 


exercises till he conducted me out of those things | 


and out of that estate to which his wrath by an 
eternal decree belonged, and in matchless mercy 
brought me into that estate wherein | found 
peace and comfort with God, and also brought | 
me to an acquaintance with that people, with 
whom he also dealt as he did with me, having | 
an evidence in my conscience from my own ex- 
perience, that they were a chosen people of God. 
Yet let none wonder, but let all hear, fear and 
tremble, with watching and praying continually, 
lest any, thinking they stand, might fall; for 
the enemy of man’s soul is as busy now as ever 
he was in all ages, states and conditions; and 
woe is me, that L, by not keeping watchful in | 
true built before the Sword, have done dismally 
foolish, by letting in a high mind, contrary to 
the mind of Christ, who would always have pre- 
served me had [ kept near him in my first sim 
plicity ; for it is an everlasting truth, there is | 
no estate higher to be attained on this side the 
grave than a truly humble, watchful state, which | 
I neglected, and by reason of this I held fast de- 
ceit and refused to return, which many of the 


Lord’s people saw, who truly loved and tenderly | 


admonished me with many tears oftentimes. 
But the enemy of my soul so prevailed over me 
and darkened my understanding, that I thought 
they were too with me, from whence 6 | 
prejudice arose in my vile heart against them, 
and I had not room left in me to receive their | 
Christian council and admonition, that in time 
my understanding was so clouded, through a 
murmuring spirit, which soured my mind and | 
perverted my judgement to that degree, that | 
when my Friends refused to let me tuke ny now 
husband in their assemblies on my own terms, [ 
oo concluded that, though I went from 
e people of the Lord to mirry my present | 
hasband with a minister of the world’s peo- 
ple, yet the Lord would still be with me as be- 


severe 





my strength was departed from me, and so rash- 
ly and resolutely I rushed into the congregation 
of the dead, as the dog returns to his vomit, 
which thing was displeasing to God, and affict- 
ing to his people, and so accomplished my design, 
which gave date to many miseries and unspeak- 
able sorrows. 
| And the Lord in his justice raised many and 
strong enemies against me on every side; but 
no lion roared like that in my own bosom, 
though those without sorely afflicted me, from 
which proceeded frettings, quarrelings ond boil- 
ings of heart. But all this frowardness in me 
‘did but add storm to storm, sting to sting, and 
burden to burden, all which the ever merciful 
God, in his time, made me sensible of, how much 
precious time I had spent musing how to get off 
such and such a burden, and how to revenge 
myself of such and such a wrong. This I say 
| the Lord made me sensible of, that it was he 
himself was the chief agent, and had the great- 
| est hand in all my just and great afflictions, and 
it was he that was to be eyed and owned, and 
not any secondary cause. And he is just in al) 
that is brought upon me, and I have done ex- 
‘ceeding wickedly; and when I consider the 
truth of this, it enables me to bear with much 
patience all that God is pleased to dispense to 
‘me, which hitherto has been too little, 1 greatly 
fear, for such an one as I, who at once aban- 
doned both my religion and reason too, by act- 
ing such prodigious and premeditated wicked- 
ness ; so that I have nothing to excuse or shelter 
me fromthe stroke of divine justice it makes so 
directly at me, who by not only acting counter to 
i all | have ever professed and declared of, but also 
_ by my great folly have given occasion tothe adver- 
saries of the Lord’s Truth to rejoice and to speak 
| evilof the Spirit of Truth, another than which will 
never be revealed, which is Christ the Way ; and 
I greatly fear T have been a stumbling block to 
jmany. This great wickedness I myself have 
done, by not keeping the body of sin under; 
I do not complain because of my punishment 
for | have greatly sinned ; and O how can I suf- 
ficiently bewail, mourn, weep and lament! Oh 
what pangs, sighs and tears can expiate my 
| guilt ? Doubtless m: any shall be turned into 
hell who never sinned against so clear a light, 
especial love, and precious mercies, such close 
and strong reasoningsof the spirit, and deep con- 
victions of conscience, as I have done. What 
lamentation shall I take up for the loss of the 
| presence of God which | once had with my 
| spirit, and those melting, warming, quickening 
| joys in which I found peace with God, whose 
| free mercies pardoned all my sins and whose 
grace adorned my soul. O how can I now but 
wax hot against myself and be contented to be 











fore, secing he had brought me near himself | trodden under foot by all as mire in the streets: 


before I knew them. 


Thus Sampson-like, who 
slept on the lap of his Delilab, | ‘knew not that! I refer that to God’s will only; for could I pour 


for misery is my portion, and as for any comfort 
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out a sea of tears, yet then could I not deserve 
anything but the fiery torments of God’s hot 
displeasure; and O that the Lord would not 
spare his sharp rod nor withhold his judgments, 
nor the pangs of hell from before mine eyes, un- 
til he, through the mercy and love which is in 
Christ Jesus, redeem my soul thereby, and clothe 
me with his righteousness once more before I 
go henee; for surely no sin shall pass unre- 
venged, neither great nor small, in this world or 
in the world to come. And oh! that a spirit of 
forgiveness from the Lord may rest upon all 
that truly fear him, so as that they may heartily 


desire that a spirit of judgment from the Lord | 


may rest upon me here, to the purifyng of my 
soul, so that I might rest with him hereafter, 
forever and ever. Amen. 


EARLY PIETY—NO. XXXV. 

Ann Taylor, a young woman who diced at 
Manchester, the 7th of the 4th mo. 1806, was 
the daughter of John and Aun Taylor, of that 
town, and was born in the year 1788. She re- 
ceived the greater part of her education at home, 
and much of the latter part of the time was 


usually employed in the acquirement of useful | 


accomplishments, under the care of her father’s 


second and surviving wife, Jaue Taylor, formerly | 


Jane Ellwood. 
The following narrative of the happy temper 


of mind displayed by this pious ‘maid in the | 


course of her final illness, will show that the care 
extended to her had not been in vain. It will be 
related for the most part, in the person and in 
the words of her affectionate mother-in-law. 

On 4th day, the 25th of 9th mo. 1805, she 
was much affected whilst in meeting, during the 


ministry of a Friend, who among other things | 
had said, “‘ Day after day, week succeeding week, | 


and year after year passeth away ; and what pre- 
paration is made for our latter end?’ The con- 
sideration, ‘“ Am | ready for the awful change ?” 
impressed the mind of Ann. Attending, after 


Meeting, a corpse to the grave yard, though then | 
apparently in good health, she had a strong be- 


lief that her own interment would be soon. On 
the 7th day following, she was taken ill with a 
spitting of blood, confined to bed for several days, 
and expressed some fear, lest she should be re- 
moved when uaprepared : however, in about two 
weeks she was so far recovered as to be able to go 
about the house. 

A short time after this partial amendment, the 
disease returned, and she appeared in great dis- 
tress of mind, saying, “I don’t yet feel sufficient- 
ly prepared.” 1 asked her whether any particu- 
lar thing stood in the way. She replied, “T 
don’t know of any thing, but a want of attention ; 
not having my thoughts turned inward whilst in 
meetings: which I now see has been a great loss 
to me. By suffering my mind te ramble, I 


have wasted much precious time; surely it is 
playing the hypocrite. Sceing this to be the 
case, 1 resolved, when last at meeting, that, if 
permitted to go there again, I would be more 
careful and diligent; but I now believe I shall 
never go more.” 

On my remarking it was a favor that our eyes 
were opened to see where we had omitted or com- 
mitted any thing contrary to known duty, she re- 
plied, ** Yes, mother, and [ hope to be very care- 

| ful every way, the little time allotted me here ; 
| for all things are possible with Him, who knows 
| what is best for us.” 
She frequently took a retrospect of her life, 
| and strictly scrutinized her conduct. “TI never, 
| knowingly,” said she, “ tolda falsehood, which now 
| affords me great peace.’”’ She often expressed a 
| concern for several young Friends, who belonged 
| to the same meeting, saying, “I believe if some 
| of them were laid upon a sick bed as I am, they 
would see the folly of pursuing any thing but 
| that which is most likely to fit them for an in- 
| heritance in the kingdom of heaven. But oh! 
‘how pure must all be who enter in there! There 
| are too few when young, and in health, who think 
deeply enough of their latter end.” 

She had many returns of her complaint; and 
she was favored in a particular manner with 
patience and resignation. “It is the Lord’s 
{ doing,” said she, ‘let him do what he will. 1 
know it is for my refinement, and. if I had a 
greater evidence of going well, I would leave al! 
earthly things with joy ; for it will be buta little 
time before those I leave behind me must go; 
yet I hope my great Master will favor me with 
patience and resignation to wait his time.” | 
| said, that 1 believed she would be favored with 
| greater assurance, before leaving us. She 
answered, ‘Then I want nothing more, but shall 
be happy.’ One evening she said, “I fear | 
have not loved my Maker as much as I ought; 
| which may be the cause of his presence being so 
long withdrawn now in my affliction.” I ob- 
(served to her, that the patience and resignation 
with which she was favored in so extraordinary 
a manner, came not from man. She answered, 
“T hope to be preserved from murmuring, for 
| that would be unwise on my part; and 1 give 
myself up entirely, into my Maker’s hands, to do 
with me as he sees best.” 

She several times testified great compassion for 
her fellow-creatures, whose situation excluded 
them from even the common necessaries of life. 
‘How much,” said she, “‘ have I to be thankful 
for, being provided with every needful thing, to 
relieve my bodily sufferings, and also with affec- 
tionate attention ! There seems very little ground 
to hope for my recovery, yet it is not impossi- 
ble ; and if I should be restored to health, the 
rest of my days shall be spent to the honor of a 
merciful Creator ; but | have little prospect of 
ever getting much better.” 
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One day she appeared very thoughtful, and 
expressed her great fear, that she was not yet 
enough prepared to meet the awful event. The 
next day she was visited by two Friends, one of 
whom said, that the sweet, innocent state of Ann 
Taylor’s mind felt very precious to her. When 





they were gone, Ann said, “ I love the company | 


of these friends, and would have such to come 


and see me ;” and she several times desired that | 


those who went into her room, would not con- 


verse about the common occurrences of the day ; | 
for her mind was much weaned from earthly | 
A relation who once came to see her, | 


things. 
remarked her exemplary patience ; and said, that 


when his time was so near aclose, he should ' 


think it a great favor to experience the same de- 
gree of resignation. After he had left her, she 
said, “‘ [ cannot expect to be rewarded like him. 
He has given up much; but what have I done, 


to look for any reward? What crosses have I | 


taken up for Christ’s sake?” It was observed 
that she had denied herself of many gratifications, 
which some were indulging in, and such as many 
deemed innocent and allowable. She replied, 
‘ Yes, because I considered myself only asteward 
over every thing I possessed; and believed it 
wrong to indulge in any thing that would take 
up too much of my time, or fill my mind with 
what was unprofitable: and though I never felt 
uneasy with any part of my dress, yet I now be- 
lieve it right to make clothing in a manner that 
will take up the least time. Convenience and 
cleanliness, should be the only things looked to, 
in apparel; for it is vanity to dress (adorn) these 
poor bodies that are but dust.” 

As her breathing became more difficult, her 


change seemed approaching fast; but she said | 
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cult, she continued patient; but she frquently 
prayed that she might have a little relief. When 
| (thinking her end close at hand) I called up the 
‘family, she enquired, whether I thought her 
/going. I said I believe so. ‘ Then,” said she, 
‘take leave of me, and give my love to Friends, 
and to every body.’”? Lying still a little, and 
feeling herself easier, she raised her voice, and 
addressed her sister, in a distinct manner, as 
follows; ‘Be kind to thy mother, and when 
poorly, wait on her, and do everything she wishes 
thee to do. Makea good use of thy money. 
Mind to give a great deal to the poor. Thou 
knowest that a short time since we were four; 
now three ; and will soon be only two; then one; 
and so we pass away.”” Turning to me, she re- 
quested I would di-tribute some money to three 
poor widows, and mentioned the relieving of 
others in distress. 

After this, she laid down her head, and feel- 
ing herself better, said, ‘‘ Mother, I think thou 
‘may be mistaken. 1 am not going yet.”’ I told 

her that I believed she soon would, and her affee- 
| tion seemed again to overflow, and tendered every 
one around her. She bade each individual fare- 
| well, and in a distinct manner cried out, “* And 
‘now, Oh Father, if it be thy will, take me quick- 
ily.” Then having paused a little, she men- 
tioned two young women our servants. Being 
‘told they were in the room, she looked up, and 
again said “Farewell.” She then breathed 
‘shorter and shorter, till about seven o’clock in 
the morning, when, without a struggle, she 
| breathed her last. She departed at the age of 
18, on the 7th of 4th mo. 1806. 





It is well for us members of the Society of 


she felt very comfortable in herself. One even-| Friends of the present generation, who by the 


ing a woman Friend, visiting her, mentioned her ; 


belief respecting the future well being of Ann, | 


and that her heavenly Father’s arms were open 
to receive her. After this visitor was gone, she | 
saw me shed tears, and said with an earnest tone | 
of voice, “‘ Don’t shed tears for me. I am going 
well.” This she expressed several times over. | 
When we were by ourselves she said, ‘‘ Mother, | 
how can it be, that the friend had to say that she | 
wished her evidence might be as certain that she | 
should enter into rest, as it was that I shall? | 
What have I given up compared to her?” After 
some further conversation, she remarked, “ Thou 
knowest it is said, “In my Father’s house there 
are many mansions :’’ and if I get to one of the 
very lowest, I shall be content! She desired a 
friend in the room not to be so affected, for that 
she should soon be happy; and on my confirm- 
ing this, with the expression of my belief, she 
said with an overflow of affection, and a melody 
that can only be felt, “‘ Yes mother, yes; I shall 
be happy ; and I hope thou and I shall meet there 
together.’? 

When her breathing became still more diffi- 


faithfulness of our forefathers are redeemed from 
the vice of holding our fellow creatures in bon- 
dage, to remember the sacrifices made by them 
in thus washing their hands from tiis iniquity. 
The following extract of a letter speaks of the 
individual labor in accomplishing this object : 


VirGinia Cures, 9th mo. 11, 1777. 

Esteemed Friend, Samurn R. Fisner.—A 
favorable opportunity nw offering by our friends 
John Crew and Gererd Ellyson, who propose to 
attend your Yearly Meeting, I sit down, in con- 
sequence of thy request, and in compliance with 
my promise, to advise thee how far I have pro- 
ceeded in the business of manumitting the slaves 
under my care; and can with a degree of satis- 
faction say that I have so far completed it as 
that I believe there is not more than five or six 
remaining, who, being children, and living at a 
distance, I neither knew their ages or the names 
of some of them till within a few days. I in- 
tend shortly to finish that business and trust to 
consequences, believing that he who hath called 
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to the work will prosper it, notwithstanding the) We have received the following letter from a 
opposition which some = ~ a = friend, who thus writes : 
still seem disposed to make. may further 
inform thee that divers Friends of late eis and ; Battimore, 2d mo. 15th, 1855. 
others seem freely disposed to, give up their| Having recently had the perusal of a letter 
negroes, so that should our Assembly (which | from John Simpson, to Hannah Kirkbright, I 
by adjournment meets, I think, the 10th of next | Send a copy of it to thee, thinking it might be 
month) repeal the unrighteous law against their | interesting tothe readers of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
freedom, as some expect, I hope Friends in a| I do not think it has appeared in print. 
general way will not only be relieved from the Respectfully | remain L. M. 
burden, but have the satisfaction to see many of| Beloved Friend, Hannah Kirkbright,—Al- 
them act as uscful members of society in a state | though distance separates us, thought can quickly 
of freedom. | flow, and at atime when I thought my trials 
{OBERT PLEASANTS. | great indeed ; for after our arrival at our present 
| home, being much favored with health, I earnest- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. ' ly pressed forward to provide a house and home 
: , ; : |to winter in, hands being plenty to hire, and 
It is a nice point to arrive at, to know when | although I saw my service opening before me, 
to speak and when t@ keep silence—when to act | [ eoncluded I would get such and such things 
and when to remain quiet. There is a scripture | gone before I went, and not be worse than an 
caution against a meddling spirit, and, on the infidel, neglecting to provide for my own family. 
other band, there is a state to be avoided which | But it eliun een through my mind, this is not the 
would be ready to answer, ‘ Am I my brother's | pusiness [ brought thee here for; let the dead 
keeper?” The reply of the blessed Jesus ‘| bury their dead, follow thou me; but truly I 
him who queried, “W hat shall this man do, | seemed like one bewildered, as if I knew not my 
and the parable of him who fell among thieves, | right hand from the left, and as our dear Lord 
are equally fraught with instruction. But unto! when he had passed through baptism was led 
him whose eye is kept “single,” and whose ear) into the wilderness and marvelously tempted by 
is ready to hear, will be furnished “that wisdom | the enemy; so my temptations and trials were 
which is profitable to direct;” and under its} great indeed, as if the sun, moon and stars were 
pure promptings we shall find such a one led | hig from me, which I believe the poor servants 
about doing good to both the souls and bodies | have to pass through, in order to humble and 





5 
of men. Upon his tongue shall dwell the law | fit them for the work whereunto they are called. 
of kindness ; and his words being tempered with | put blessed be the Lord, who has promised to 
meckness and love, even though they Couvey | shorten those tribulating seasons or no flesh could 
reproof, “shall be as = excellent oil which | he saved ; and in time of bewildered darkness I 
shall not break the head. A care being thus | dreamed thou came to me with great affection and 
exercised to follow the unerring guide, there | sympathy, inspecting with great freedom into 
will be no improper meddling “ with other men’s my state and condition, and then remarked how 

. ae . 
matters ; while the universality of the love of | low and weak I was, and seemed to be willing to 
“the Father’’ will lead into a willingness to} do all thou could to raise my sinking spirits ; 
look upon all men as brethren ; and unto him | and the next day a sympathising neighbor came 
who has fallen by the wayside will help be ren- | to see me in remarkable tenderness and freedom, 
dered, and toward him who has been overtaken letting me know he had been exercised on my 
in a fault, will the spirit of restoring love be| account, being thoughtful I was not in the way 
exercised, “ considering ourselves, lest we “also of my Muty, which seemed to open the way for 
be tempted.” Jealousy, with its train of evils, | what the prophet Jeremiah wished for: “Oh that 
will be overcome by the pervading principle of | my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
charity, which suffering long, and being kind, | of tears that 1 might weep day and night,” &.; 
judgeth not neither by countenance nor stature ; for surely every experienced servant knows how 
comfortable it is to venta pained'shut up heart in 


but waiting the direction of the inspeaking word, 
avoids the error too frequently committed by | flowing tears with a sympathising friend, like 
finite wisdom, of aseribing to our fellow men} the meeting of Moses and Aaron in Horeb ; and 
that which they possess not, and taking from | jt also seemed marvellous to behold how many 
them that which they have. No enmity can be] of the Elders of Isracl expressed their concern 
indulged, neither can the fear of man have any | for me, so that way opened for me to go on my 
place ; for in this near intercourse with the religious service, my dear help mate and help 
divine mind we are preserved in that peaceful meet, indeed, encouraging me, and I have been 
condition so beautifully portrayed by the pro-| enabled to perform long wilderness journeys on 
phet, when the lion and the lamb ean lie down horseback ; and in this present journey 1 had 

a second dream, somewhat like unto the first, so 











together and a little child shall lead them. 
Philada., 2d mo., 1855. T. {that I hope my friends are mindful of me now, 
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when old ond grey headed, although distance 
separates ; but most surely the Lord is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever ; so that the pillar 


coming from so many distant Monthly Meetings, 
where their business has been differently managed, 
but there seems a comfortable amendment, and I 








of cloud by day, and fire by might, is as plain as | feel as comfortable among them as in Pennsy)- 
ever to the poor bewildered traveller; for when I | vania, and if it should be thy lot to come here, 


look over my steps from the day I left my native | 
land until this day, it is truly marvellous to con- 
sider how a man of my years of seventy-one has 
been enabled to pass through such long travels, | 
and now on horseback. But the kindness of'| 
Friends, and the open door to service, and the | 
sweet reward that every faithful servant is as- 
sured of, bears them upintimesof deepest trials ; 
and it is my belicf that from the time I left my 
habitation, [ have not suffered more than if I had 
dwelt in my ceiled house, in greatest plenty ; for | 
surely the harvest seems great, anda remarkable 
stir like lo! here is Christ, and lo! heis there, so | 
that I marvel not at my being here at this time ; 
and I also believe that if thou or any one of my 
sympathising brethren or sisters had been with | 
me in the whole of my travels and services, you | 
would not doubt my being in the way of my 
duty, and as to my own dear children, I seeretly 
hope it will work ‘for good to bring the ‘m more | 
into deep baptism than my being “present with | 
them. Now I may inform we were about six | 
weeks on our journey, and spent fourteen days | 
of the time in the attendance of meetings, and 
resting with our friends, and took boat at Browns- | 
ville, and went by Fort Pitt, and landed at! 
Wheeling; then my wife and I with two of the 
lads went by land and the rest by water to 
Cincinnati. We called to see John and Mary | 
Witchell, who seemed to enjoy their health, and | 
going so much by water, and seeing so goodly a 
navigation, and having an opportunity to converse | 
with an intelligent boatman, and also by reading | 
the geography of the state of Ohio, it is mar- | 
vellous for inland navigation and also an outlet ' 
to sea; and as I have travelled very considerably 
over the land the soil seems rich indeed ; and on 
considering the state of Pennsylvania, between 
sixty and seventy years ago, when farmers carried 
wheat many miles on horseback, and sold it} 
under three shillings a bushel, and other things 
in proportion, I have to believe that this coun- | 
try is rising asfast as Pennsylvania did, and could 
be willing to see my offspring here, and the poor 
of our socicty that are scattered abroad on poor 
lands, for it seems to me that the Heavenly 
Father wills Friends to settle this land of Ohio, | 
but wish all to come see for themselves before 
they move. And nowas I left my dear wife in a | 
multitude of business, her son Isaiah being with | 
her, we have got a little house somewhat com- | 
fortable, for when we are as well as our neighbors, | 
it seems to do, and our neighbors are of our own | 
society, a goodly well meaning people, so that | 
things are more comfortable than might be ex- | 
nected; ; and although it has been trying to Friends 


‘any other place of its size. 


in their Monthly Mectings, by reason of their ‘and desperate contest, and conceive, if you can, 


I doubt not but thy heart would rejoice to see 
this western wilderness become such an Eden, 
and this extensive desert like a garden indeed, 
where so many doth already live in great plenty, 
and appears as if many inhabitants might be sup- 
ported in this state, with a comfortable living, as 
Thus I conclude in 
love to thee, and the inhabitants of that highly 
favored state of Pennsylvania, and remain thy 
deeply tried friend, Joun SIMPSON. 

We have enjeyed reasonable good health ever 
since we came from home. 

I am now from home, but left my family well 
near three weeks ago. . 


THE SUFFERERS FROM THE PRESENT WAR. 


Few consider how wide a sweep the evils of such 
a war as this must takeinanage like the present 
These evils cannot be restricted to its immediate 
victims or parties, to the scene of its actual trage- 
dies, or tothe countries that send forth the eom- 
batants to their bloody and terrible strife of arms. 
Such is the interlinking of interests through the 
civilized world, that a campaign or a single bat- 
tle may now be felt round the globe ; and if we 
would find all the sufferers from this war, we 
must look for them over the wholesurface of both 
hemispheres. 

First in the train of its sufferers, come the 
men sent forth to doits werk of carnage and 
devastation. How much these have suffered 
from h: ardship, exposure and disease, in battle 
and siege, in the march, the carap and the hos- 
pital, our readers already know too well to need 
any further details from us. The tales from the 
Crimea have sent a thrill of horror throughout 
Christendom. 

Hard after those victims on the theatre of the 
war, follow group after group of bereaved and 
mourning friends. Who knows their number, 
or can tell the magnitude of their loss, or the 
poignancy of their grief? Already do they, in 
England alone, reckon the widows and orphans 
from this war by tens of thousands ; and Kos- 
suth, taught by bitter experience, tells her peo- 
ple, without a word of contradiction from any 
quarter to the terrible prophecy, that not one in 
five of the warriors that left her shores, will ever 
see them again. 

How shall their thinning ranks be filled up? 
Chiefly by conscripts dragaed from their homes 
to feed this all- devouring “Moloch ; and here fol- 
lows a third class of sufferers from the war; a 
long motley and multitudinous train. _ Look 
through the countries engaged in this gigantic 
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how many must live in constant terror of the 
conscriptions necessary to carry on such a war. 
The Czar was said, some time ago, to have levied, 
in successive cons riptions, no less than forty re- 
cruits for his army to every thousand inhabitants 
in the western part of his dominions; and now 
he has issued his ukase for another of ten more 
in the eastern section of his empire. Just sup- 
pose eighty, or only twenty, able-bodicd men 
forced from their peaceful pursuits of every town 
ia our Own country containing two thousand in-| 
habitants; and you can easily imagine what | 
anxiety and terror it would spread through the 
land, and how the withdrawal of so many la- 
bore rs, along with the attendant uncertainties 
and alarms, “would paralyse every department of | 
business, and shed a fatal blight over its general 
prosperity. 

The next sufferers, then, from the war, are 
the men engaged in commerce and navigation. | | 
The farmer forced from his plow, and the me- 
chanie from his shop, to fill the wasting ranks 
of the army and navy, fields lie untilled , the} 
work-shop is silent, the factory stands still, little 





or no surplus is created to demand or sustain | 


commerce ; and hence ships rot in idleness at the 


wharves, stores stand empty, an/ the grass grows | ferers from this war. 


rank in streets once worn hard with the tread of | 
prosperous business 


The pressure now reaches the great main-| 


springs of business. Manufacturers, 


fore the storni. 
their usual loans, and every kind of business is 


suddenly contracted to such an extent as throws 
scores on scores of thousands out of that em- 


ployment oa which they depended for a liveli-| 


hood. 


Here is the true explanation of the appalling | 


distress in so many of our cities and large towns. 
This war has been the chief cause. Other causes " 


such as over-trading, extray agauce in living, an 1) 
a suicidal tariff, have douhtless cons pired to this } 


disastrous result ; but ifthe present war had not | 
supervened, the energy and skill of our people | 
would have overcome them all, and held on their 
general course of prosperity with comparatively 
slight interruption or abatement. As so many 
ports are shut, aud business in Europe so gener- 
ally stagnant, there is a much dimmished de- 
mand for shipping fr, and thus the navigation in- 
terest becomes suddenly prostrate. So of trade | 
und manufactures in almost every department, 

The merchant and manufacturer, dependent 
credit, and unable to borrow from banks, are 
compelled either to fail, or resort for safety to 
such extreme and sudden curtailments as throw 
laborers at once out of employment in vast mul- 
titudes, to beg or starve. The banks would lend, 
if they ‘could ; but the drain of specie from the 
country obliges them, as a safeguard against 





| storm. 
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to refuse a large part of their 
former loans. This drain comes chiefly from 
the war Its enormous expenses, millions a day, 
for all the parties require mainly specie in pay- 
ment; and, as nobody can foresee how much 
will ultimately be wanted, banks, and capitalists, 
and snalinite, and manufacturers are all obliged 
in prudent precaution, to reef their sails for the 
True, our country is far away from the 
war ; but we are liable, nevertheless, to be called 
upon for much of the specie required for carry- 
ing it on. In the fourm of loans, stocks and 
credit for goods, we owe ip Europe a sum total 
of several hundred millions; and the holders of 
our securities there, though unable to compel im- 
mediate payment here, can sell them at some 
rate in our market and thus draw their cash 
value in specie from our banks. This well known 
indefinite liability compels a very large diminu- 
tion of loans, and thus brings on, as « matter of 
| nec essity, that corresponding reduction of busi- 
ness in every department which has left so many 
out of employ, and filled our streets with so many 
thousands begging for labor oralms to save them 
from absolute starvation. 

It is thus we reach the vast aggregate of suf- 
They are, in truth, found 
‘every where in the civilized world. Our me r- 
chants and manufacturers, our banks and rail- 
roads, our commerce and navigation, owners of 


their own ruin, 


merchants | real estate, investers in stocks of all sorts, em- 
and even capitatists begin to bow or tremble be-| | ployers and employees 


the rich and the poor, 


Stocks decline, failures multiply | but especially the thousands of unemployed and 
a every side, banks are compelled to refuse | 


well-nigh famishing poor, all are real, though in- 
direct sufferers from the war now raging six 
| thousand miles off upon another continent. It 
| has spread blight, and want, and suffering over 
both hemispheres. Its evils are felt, more or 
less, in myriads of habitations over the four 
quarters of the globe. 
| Turning from this general view, let us look at 
some details, and see how far in the matter, for 
example, of food alone, this war is as<essing a 
sort of poll-tax on all the millions of Christen- 
dom. ‘The market of London is a barometer of 
prices for the world; and the Londom Times 
lately estimated that, in consequence of this war, 
‘the people, the many-handed, many-mouthed 
| people, will have to pay this year some thirty- 
}seven per ceut more for their bread than they 
did last year. Perhaps the most s striking way of 
| putting it, is to remind the we ki ing classes that 
every man, woman and child is supposed to con- 
| sume, one with another, a quarter of wheat a 
| year, so that the head of a family of five persons 
, will find that his ye: ar! 's bre: id will cost $57 more 
than it did last ye ar.” But the same estimate 
is applicaple to the working classes throughout 
Christendom, and would prove, on a moderate 
ealeulation, that every loaf of bread eaten by 
them since this war begin, has been enhanced 
full twenty-five per cent. Thus the war impuses 
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a tax of some $25 a year on every family of five 
persons, or an average, if we reckon five to each 
family, of five dollars for every man, woman and 
child, not only in Great Britain, but in France, ' 
Germany Italy, the United States and other coun- | + NY 19 mE OD 
tries. Let us look at the amount of this poll- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
tax levied upon a few of the principal nations : TI wes 
“ Such is the poll-tax which this war has im- 


posed upon the people of Christendom in the} We call the attention of our readers to the 
single article of bread ; but all other provisions 


= annexed proposals of our Representative Com- 
(so of many other expenses) have been enhanced | a ; 
by it nearly in the same proportion. If grain | ™ittee for a cheap edition of the Life of George 
constitutes one-half the food of Christendom, the | Fox, &c., by Samuel M. Janney. The work has 
other hrlf has probably been subjected to the | been issued and is now ready for distribution. 
same poll-tax. So it may, we think, be a fair Subscription papers have been generally dis- 
and moderate calculation to assume that one year | sdensh teenies om ae Deals Mie 
of this war will add $2,000,000,000 to the price | ae eee a ae 
of those articles of food which constitute the , 204 partially through those of New York, Genes- 
necessaries of life to the people of Europe and | see, Ohio and Indiana. Will Friends who hold 
America. And this mighty amount does not | them be active in obtaining subscribers? Those 


pay for powder, ships'and soldiers, after all. It} who have not met with an opportunity to sub- 
is thit wanton ruin of human comfort which war | 


| scribe, can obtain the work by addressing the 


spreads over countries which its bloody sword | 7 : : . 
does not reach.” parties named in Philadelphia, or the following 


Such are a few, though the slightest, of the | friends: Samuel Smith, 10 Peck Slip, New 
evils which the Cause of Peace secks to avert) York ; Israel H. Grahame, Bultimore, Md. ; 


from mankind ; and, in this view alone, it is the | Henry Janney, Washington City. 
most magnificent, far-reaching charity the world | 


ever saw or conceived ; a scheme of benevolence | Proposals to Publish a duodecimo edition’ of the 
that does not merely cure the diseases of a few| Lise of GEORGE Fox, with Dissertations on 
here, and save from starvation a few there, but; is views concerning the Doctrines, Testimo- 
prevents want, disease and famine to willions,| mes and Discipline of the Christian Church. 
and sends it blessed influences into every lane| By 8. M. Janney. 
and garret, every hamlet and hut in the civilized! Ata meeting of the Representative Commit- 
world. It is a wholesale charity, the cheapest, | tee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held Ninth 
surest, and most comprehensive ever devised. | month 15th, 1854, the following minute was 
One dollar spent aright in this cause, may ulti-| adopted, viz.: “This meeting approving of S. 
mately prevent more suffering, and secure more| M. Janney’s work, entitled ‘THe Lire oF 
good to the mass of mankind, than thousands be-| GEorGE Fox,’ &c., are desirous of extending 
stowed, however wisely at the time, for the relief | its circulation amongst members of our Religious 
of want and wo occasioned by actual war.—Ad- | Society and others, believing it will promote a 
vacate of Peace. right understanding of the ground of our religious 
testimonies and organization. We therefore 
authorise the Book Committee to take such 
; ; measures, in conjunction with the Author, as 
Do all in your power to teach your children | they may deem best to promote its circulation.” 
self-government. If a child 1s passionate, teach The Book Committee have accordingly made 
him by gentle means to curb his temper. If ke | an arrangement with the author and publishers 
is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is for an edition in a cheaper form than the first, 
sulky, charm him out of it by encouraging frank | and similar in style to that of “No Cross, no 
good humor. If he is indolent, accustom him | Crown,” recently published by us. 
to exertion, and train him so as to perform/ [t has been found that the stereotype plates 
every onerous duty with alacrity. If pride|can be adapted to a smaller page, which will 
comes in to make obedience reluctant, subdue | greatly reduce the cost. ° 
him, either by counsel or discipline. In short,| To ‘subseribers, it will be furnished in Phila- 
give your children the habit of overcoming their | delphia at 75 cents per copy, bound in sheep, 
besetting sins. and for every four copies subscribed for, one 
copy will be sent without charge for gratuitous 
Education is not a negative process, devised | distribution. The expense of sending the books 
for shutting out the knowledge and contact of | from Philadelphia to the subscribergewalh. be 
evil, but in every sense is, or ought to be, aj added to the price. i 
positive process, providing for the exclusion of 


evil by pre-occupying the mind and heart with 
the best materials and the best habits. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 





PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 24, 1855. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 





Persons obtaining subscribers will please send 
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jnformation of the number wanted to WILLIAM 
DorsEy, No. 125 North Third St., Philadel- 
phia, or to J. & M. Saunpers, No. 28 North 
Fourth St. , Philadelphia, and remit to either of 
them, after r receiving the books, the amount of 
subscription. 

The Octavo Edition of this work, bound in 
Library style, price $1 75, will still be kept for 
sale by the publishers, Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia, and may also be had by ap- 
plication to J. & M. Saunders, Philadelphia. 


Marrirp,—On the Mth inst., in Orchard Street 
Meeting House, New York City, Toomas H. Lre- 
cETT, Jr., of New York City, to Hannan H. Hoae, 
daughter of Lindley Murray Hoag, of Wolfborough, 
New Hampshire. 


Drep,—On the 3d inst., in Bensalem Township, 
Bucks Co., ANNE Parry, in the 84th year of her 
age. 


MINUTE OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Ata Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in New 
York, from the 29th of the Fifth month to the 


Ist of the Sixth month inclusive, 1854, the fol- | 


lowing minute of advice was directed to be for- 
warded to our subordinate meetings. 
GizorRGE T. TRIMBLE, Clerk. 


This meeting has been brought under exercise 
troduced piano-fortes into their families, 


instructed in the art of music. 

It is the judgment of this meeting that as 
these practices are contrary to our Discipline, 
and are calculated to draw the mind away from 
an attention to matters pertaining to our highest 


are contrary to the spirit of our Christian pro- 
fession; we feel our minds drawn earnestly to 
desire Friends faithfully to follow the pointings 
of Truth, which, we believe, would lead out of 
these practices. And parents and heads of 
families are affectionately entreated to seek for 


that wisdom which is from above, which would | 


enable them to labor in love to draw the tender 
minds of their children from an indulgence in 
these vain and unprofitable amusements. And 


our } y Meetings are desi | ; 
dl ee ee ae ee | repelled (t. e. reflected) or attracted, so as to 
é ee ee ee oe ee ee ee er a according to the pole in ad- 


tenderly to labor with them in the spirit of re- 
storing love, to convince them. of the impro- 
priety of these practices. 


Christian professors, in a state of enmity, 
even if they were ever anything better, are like 
cracked tumblers, which, though they do well 
enough to set off a mantel-piece, may be dis- 
covered by their sound to have lost their service. 

Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


From the most primitive days of speculative 
philosophy, the origin and composition of light 
have been involved in doubtful obscurity, and 
have given rise in all ages to a vast deal of theo- 
retical controversy and discussion. 

The views of the earliest philosophers were so 
extremely limited, that they could scarcely be 
said to have entertained any correct ideas upon 
the subject ; their knowledge being restricted to 
the laws which govern the phenomena of light 
when propagated through a vacuum, or uniform 
uncrystallized medium, witha very slight insight 
into the laws of reflection. In the elucidation 
of the sensation of sight, they reasoned, that, as 
in our knowledge of all tangible bodies we ar- 
rive at a true perception of their form and quali- 
ties by the sense of touch, so it must be with re- 
spect to sight ; for, assuming that no two distant 
bodies could communicate without a oe 
medium, they directly concluded that rays, 


| emanations, must be constantly emitted from ‘the 


eye, and, by their impulse upon distant bodies, 
cause our perceptions of their color and form ; 
which proved to be a singularly unfortunately 
idea, not only on account of the formation of the 
optic axis, but likewise because it gave no reason 
why objects should not be equally discernible in 
the dark. 

Although glimpses of more advanced ideas 


y beating ck adie alt tute given forth by Descartes and Hooke in 
¢ a 0 0 0 -| . pe 
— ae aad | the earliest part of the seventeenth century, it 
and | 
2 nn of som ping | . . . 
that the children o e Friends are being | that anything approaching a comprebensive 


was not until the mighty genius of Newton arose, 


theory was adduced; but even his hypothesis 


| upon this subject was not marked by that sim- 


ple majesty of plan, otherwise so highly charac- 
teristic of his discoveries; for in the place of 


oe 4 | comprehensiveness and seat hensatieal arrange- 
interests, and to lead into other indulgences that | P £ 


He 


ment he substituted mere elegance of style. 


| supposed, that all luminous bodies gave forth 


particles of an inconceivable minuteness, which, 

darting along with extreme velocity, fell upon 
5 5 

the eye, and were thence depicted upon the 


| retina, thus producing a perception on the system 


of nerves ; that each particle of matter had its 
pole of attraction and repulsion, and, turning on 
its center as it advanced on its course, alternate- 


| ly present its positive or negative pole ; so that, 


arriving at the surface of a body, it was either 


vance. 

This, although generally termed the New- 
tonian theory, was never positively adv anced by 
him, but was so carefully given forth in such 
ge eral terms, that, let the real principles be 
what they may, they will, when discovered, be 
sure to have many coincident ideas in the theory 
of Newton; thus showing, that, if we really 
possess any new or peculiar views on a subject 
to which we wish to lay an undisputable claim, 
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we should be especially careful in the perspicuity| Having thus briefly reviewed the abstract 


of our language and in the avoidance of all 
ambiguity of expression. 

Cotemporaneous with this philosopher was 
Huyghens, a most rigid mathematician, and one 
who, by his originality of conception, will always 
retain a distinguished place in the annals of 
science. He immediately saw the fallacies of 
Newton, and in the place of particles of matter 
substituted undulatory vibrations of an clastic 
ether, universally diffused through nature; to 
illustrate which nothing can be more fitting than 


the following extract from one of the elegant | 


memoirs of Sir W. Hamilton :— 

“This is the theory of Huyghens, who com- 
pared the gradual propagation of light, not to 
the motion of a projectile, but to the spreading 
of sound through air, or of waves through water. 
It was, according to him, no ¢hiny in the ordinary 
sense, no Lo?y which moved from the sun to the 
earth, or from a visible object to the eye; but a 
state, a motion, a disturbance, which was first in 
one place, and then in another, as, when we hear 
a cannon which has been fired at a distance, no 
bullet, no particle, even of air, makes its way 
from the cannon to the ear, but only the aerial | 
motion spreads; the air near the cannon is dis- 
turbed first, then that which is a little farther, 
and, last of all, the air that touches us. Or, | 
like the waves that spread and grow upon some | 
peaceful lake, when a pebble has stirred its sur- 
face: the floating water-lilies rise and fall, but 
seareely quit their place, while the enlarging 
wave passes on, and moves them in succession. 
So that great ocean of ether, which bathes the 
farthest stars, is ever newly stirred by the waves 
that spread and grow from every source of light, 
till they move and agitate the whole with their | 
minute vibrations; yet, like sounds through air, 
or waves on water, these multitudinous distur. | 
bances make no confusion, but freely mix and 
cross, while each retains its identity, and keeps 
the impress of its proper origin.” 

This, then, is a fundamental view of a theory | 
which has shown itself peculiarly felicitous in | 
its adaption to the various phenomena of light, | 
and which won from Herschell the observation, 
that, “if not true, it fully deserved to be so.” 
Still the supposition that light is buta continuous 
series of ethereal vibrations will scarcely accord 
with our conceptions of its influence or chemical | 
combinations, or with the manner of its affecting | 
both animal‘and vegetable life. Up to the pre- | 
sent day, the subject has continued to receive the 
strictest attention and research from men of the 
highest talent and industry ; the whole of Huyg- 
hens’ theory has been carefully analyzed and | 
considered by Young, Fresnal, and Cauchy, who | 
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| 











theory of light, from the earliest period to the 
present time, we conclude with the full impres- 
sion on our mind, that the real secret has still 
eluded our search, and that it will be found ata 
fitting time ; possibly as a subtile fluid, pervad- 
ing all space and matter, bearing a strong simi- 
larity in its law and action to the mysterious 
electric fluid.— National Magazine. 
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FRIGID. 


Wednesday last (2d mo. 7th) was a terribly 
cold day at the North, in evidence of which we 
give the following statement of the number of 
degrees below zero at which the thermometer 
stood early in the morning:—Tortland, 15; 
Bangor from 27 to 35; Waterville, Me., 20; 
Calais, Me., 24; St. John, N. B., 26; Frede- 
rickton, N. B., 25; Sackville, N. B., 20; Hali- 
fax, 12; Gorham, N. H., 37; Dover, N. II., 21; 
Island Pond, Vt., 39; Rutland, Vt., 20; White 
River Junction, Vt., 29 ; Woodstock, 30; Brat- 
tleboro, 22; West Randolph, Vt., 44; Quebec, 


have, in fact, remodeled many of its primary | 32; Montreal, 28; Northfield, Vt., 55; Rye- 


elements, thus causing it to bear upon many 
important points where it was previously highly 
defective. 


town, Canada, 32; Toronto, 24; Belleville, 

Canada, 18; Kingston, Canada, 22; St. Johns- 

bury, Vt., 29; Pictou, N. 8.,1.—.V. American. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF TEACHING 
PHYSIOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


«* Read before the Teachers Institute of Delaware Connty- 
First month 26 1855. 


BY RACHEL T. JACKSON. ' 


In responding to the call of the Executive 
Committee for “ Views on the expediency of in- 
troducing the study of Physiology into our Com- 
— Schools,’ ? we pass over the objections urged 
by the few, against the spreading of physiologi- 
eal truth among the mass, because we con- 
ceive that these “objections are not based upon 
reason, but are only the manifestations of deep- 
ly-rooted prejudice. 

As human knowledge is so much more exten- 
sive than our means for obtaining it, it is neces- 
sary for us to economise opportunities for acquir- 
ing the dargest and most valuable portions of it. 

At school, but little more can be done than to 
induce the desire for it; and to cultivate the 
habit of seeking it. As a knowledge of things 
is preferable toa knowledge of words, science is 
to be esteemed above Jiterature. 

However desirable it may be to the more ma- 
ture student to read the page of History, to seck 
the treasures of classic lore, or to unravel the 
beautiful myths of olden times, yet we suffer not 
physically and morally for being unlearned in 
these things. They who may not have read of 
the achievements of Hercules , are no less vigor- 
ous in nerve or muscle, nor /ess virtuous, because 

strangers to the voluptuousness of Rome, nor im- 
becile, because ignorant of the fallacies of Orien- 
tal philosophy ; ; but, our whole being cannot 
escape the penalty of ‘suffering inseparable from 
an ignorant violation of physiological laws. 

If such a desire for physiological knowledge 
be awakened by judicious training, as will im- | 
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— an exposition of the structure and func- 
tions of the skin, the corresponding duty of clean- 
liness will be more likely to be observed, than 
by bare injunctions. A knowledge of the di- 
gestive proccss will indicate that its object is to 
effect nutrition ; and that its organs cannot but 
be impaired, when sacked and Tavaged by pills 
and powders, and nostrums, administered by the 
ignorant, because commended in the columns 
of the papers, as specifics for every-thing. Quak- 
ery finds not its acvocates amongst those who 
would teach such a knowledge of the organs and 
functions of digestion, as will indicate the posi- 
tive duty of temperance in cating, and of entire 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, tobacco, &e., 
on physiological grounds; apart from the de- 
moralizing influences of a violation of these laws. 

An acquaintance with the structure and uses 
of the lungs, and of the Jaws of respiration, will 
prove that the compression of the thorax, is a 
suicidal practice, will furnish the student with a 
motive for avoiding the breathing of vitiated 
air, will teach that. well-ventilated apartments 
are necessary to supply the vitalizing oxygen to 
the blood, in order that it may not ‘bear, in its 
current, the elements of discase to the brain, 
liver and other organs, but that it may accom- 
plish its bene volent mission of renewal to every 
nerve and tissue, filament and capillary. 

Knowledge so intimately connected with the 
personal, individual h: appiness of every man, wo- 
man and child, should ce rtainly be deemed an in- 
valuable inheritance ; and iynorance a calamity, 
swelling our bills of mortality wilh premature 
deaths, arising from exposure, imprudence, from 
irregularities i in diet, in clothing, in exercise, and 
injudicious remedial care. 

Is it that we have no longer to keep vigil, night 


press the learner with a sense of its practical | after night, beside the fevered couch of parent 


value, in reference to his own physical, intellee- | 
tual and moral nature, it will be instrumental in 
teaching him to “live more, and have his being” 
in harmony with organic laws. As life mani- 
fests itself through the medium of organization, 
the laws that regulate this organization must be 
understood and obey ed, if we would realize the 
highest development, “a sound mind ina sound 
body.” 

An examination into the structure, functions, 
and relaxations of our physical organization, 
must impress us with the truth, that the laws 
which govern these are such an exposition of the 
will of God, as will manifest to us our duties of 
abstinence aud performance. If se natural 
laws are taught as revelations of ine truth, 
and the violation of them to be sinful, such teach- 
ings will come home to the minds of children, 
enforced by religious sentiment as well as by the 
understanding. Let us look at some of the 
practical teachings of this science, in order to ap- 
preci: ite the gre: iter impo rtance of preserving g 
health, than of curing disease. 


or child, whose illness m: ay be attributable to 
some of these causes ; is it, that deerepitude, im- 
perfect physical development, have no longer an 
existence ; is it that our homes are no more to 
be left desolate by the premature withering of 
plants, blighted before the blossom could be un- 
folded to parental and filial love, that we have 
no need of physiological knowle dge, to keep in 
order these outward temples, in which immortal 
spirits are tabernacling ? Shall we sce the walls 
of these temples crushed in, and the hectic flush 
snpplanting the radiant glow of health, and not 
raise the warning voice? Shall we behold the 
compressed waist, impeding respiration of the 
pure air, and the circulatio n of the life-sustain- 
ing fluid? Shall we behold assaults on the ex- 
quisite spinal column, the main pillar of the 
temple, and not feel that knowledge is wanting 
to guard aga‘nst these evils ? 

The influence of the physical frame upon the 
intellect, morals and happiness of a human being 
is 80 self-evident, as to prove that primary eduea- 
tion ought to include the teaching of these com- 
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mon truths, with respect to food, air, bathing, ex- 
ercise, which may render correct habits a part of 
the nature of the young. ‘Though persons in 
general, assent to the abstract propositions, that 
pure air is as essential as food to the support of 
human existence; that habits of cleanliness are 
healthful and moralizing; that muscular exercise 
is the great law for increasing physical strength, 
yet, because the truth is not “stamped upon the 
mind und rstandingly, it regulates not the life. 

Precepts against tight dressing will never be 
so effective as a practical illustration of the | 
organs of the thorax, and a knowledge of their | 
functions. In the every day acci: dents of life, a 
smal! amount of physiological knowledge may | 
prove highly use‘ul, even to a child. The flow 
of blood from a wounded artery may be so check- | 
ed by a playmate, until the arrival of a surgeon, 
as to preserve the life of the patient. 

Not long since we witnessed a little boy thrown 
down in the street in Philadelphia, by a dray | 
horse. His arm was broken by the fall. A 
pupil from the High School, who was passing, 
so adjusted the broken limb that the family phy- 
sician found it unnecesrary to give any further 
attention to the fracture. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania, Judge Haines, in his report of 
1849, utters a great truth, when he says :— 
“The teacher is responsible to his own con- 
science in a degree not generally acknowledged, for 
the bodily health, the intellectual growth and 
moral principles of the pupil.” He confirms 
this by the following extract from D. P. Page, 
on the “Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

“It is well established that the foundation of 
many serious diseases is laid in the school rooms. 
These diseases come sometimes from a neglect of 
exercise ; sometimes from too long confinement 
in one position, or upon one study, sometimes 
from over excitement and over study ; sometimes 
from breathing bad air, or from being kept too 
warm or too cold. Now the teacher should be 
an intelligent physiologist, and froma knowledge 
of what the human system can bear, and what it 
cannot, he is bound to be ever watchful to guard 
against all those abuses from which our children 
so often suffer. Especially should he be tremb- 
lingly alive to avert that excitability of the ner- | 
vous system, the over action of which is so fatal | 
to the future happiness of the individual. And | 
should he, by appealing to the most exciting mo- | 
tives, encourage the delicate child to press on, 
to grasp those | subjects, which are too great for | 
its comprehension, and allow it to neglect exer- | 
cise in the open air, in order to task its feverish | 
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are so eager to develop a precocious intelleet, that 
they crush the casket, in order to gratify a pru- 
rient desire to astonish the world with the bril- 
liancy of the gem. Lach is responsible for his 
share of this sin, and the teacher especially, be- 
cause by his education he should know better. 

Assuming then that the study of Physiology 
is so important, involving such practical good, 
can there remain a doubt of the ene of 
introducing it into our Common Schools ? 

Cutter, whose class books and moral illustra- 
tive charts on the subiect, are valuable contribu- 
tions to teachers, says:—‘“It will demand no 
more maturity and thought to understand the 
reasons for adequate clothing, bathing, the ne- 
cessily of an erect position in standing and sit- 
| ting, regularity in taking food, the supply of pure 
air to the lungs, Xc., than to compre hend geo- 
graphical det ails or moral truths.” 

The facilities for teaching it are probably as 
complete as those afforded us for illustrating any 
other branch of science. Manikins, models and 
illustrative plates, render the subject as simple 
to the mind of a child, as the courses of rivers, 
the directions of mountains and localities of cities 
on geographical maps. 

Our experience in teaching demonstrates the 
fact that a knowledge of the human structure and 
functions, not vague and general, but with con- 
siderable minuteness in det ail, has been acquired 
by children with zeal and interest. 

Tn an Educational Essay, for which a prize of 
one hundred guineas was awarded in Great Bri- 
tain, Lalor says :—“The study of man’s physical 
structure deserves a first place in education as 
matter of science. There is no school study 
which it would not with great advantage displace. 

“Tt is somewhat unaccountable, “says Dr. 
Dick, that while we direct the young to look 
abroad over the surface of the earth, and survey 
its mountains, rivers, seas and continents, that 
we should not teach them to look cnéo themselves, 
to consider their own corporeal structures, the 
numerous parts of which they are composed, the 
admirable functions they perform, the wisdom 
and goodness displayed in their mechanism, and 
the lessons of practical instruction which may be 
derived from such contemplation.” 

The testimony of Horace Mann seems to be 
conclusive on the subject, when hesays:—“ They 
| are false to their families, to the community, and 
'to God, who do not urge forward the work of 
| physical education as the on/y means of rescuing 
| the race from an infinity of sicknesses and pains. 
| Public Schools are the only instruments for in- 
culeating upon the community at large a know- 


brain in the crowded and badly ventilated schoo! | ledge of the great laws of health and life.” 


room, and then in a few days, be called to look 


Ta some of those States in which the system of 


upon ‘the languishing sufferer, on a bed of ex- | Public School instruction has worked so success- 
haustion and - pain, perhaps a bed of promastuse fully, the law requires that this study shall be 


death, could he say :—“I am not responsible ?” 
Parents and teachers often err in this! They 


taught. 
We feel that we are not leaving practical phy- 
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siological ground, in bringing into view the inti- 


mate connection of the physical, mental and moral | 


nature. In urging the three-fold importance of 
this science, we want no metaphysical aid; un- 
happily the illustrations inevery day life, render 
it unnecessary to give even the authority of our 
best medical writers to prove our position. 

The brain, like every other organ, requires 
rest and exercise ; if it be over tasked or entirely 
inactive, insanity often results. Other functional 


derangements are followed by similar effects. | 


The nervous system may be so stimulated by 
ardent spirits, tobacco and other causes, as not 


only to debase the moral nature, to sensualizeall | 
its desires, but to hurl reason from her throne. ' 
Need we proofs of these truths ; if so, the statis- | 
tics of our Insane Asylums furnish abundant. | 


The great moral teachings of this science have 
yet to be appreciated in the education of the 
young. Physiology brings the highest proofs 
of a great designer in the adaptation of powers 
and laws in the phenomena of life. 


The construction of the human hand to sub- 


serve the purposes of life—its power ef accom- 
modation to the most delicate touch, or to the 


firmest grasp—the beautiful adaptation of the, 
eye to vision, and of the ear to hearing, are evi- | 


dences of that skill, design and contrivance every- 
where demonstrable in the human machine. No 


object in external nature presents combinations | 


so varicd and beautiful as instances of adjust- 


ment so likely to fill a young mind with wonder | 


and veneration. 
In conclusion then we affirm, that in its broad- 
est sense the development of ‘a sound mind in 


a sound body,” is the highest object of education | 


—that physical suffering 


g, iusanity and im- 


morality may often be traced to the ignorant in- | 


fringement of functional laws—that children are 
capable of understanding and obeying these laws; 


hence we assume that it is not only expedient, | 
but that we are morally bownd to introduce the | 


study of Physiology into our Common Schools. 
—Deluware County Republican. 


MIND LITTLE THINGS. 


‘The power of diffusing happiness is not the 
P g§ Happ 


exclusive inheritance of the rich. All are capa- 
ble of it. The poorest of men can cheer us by his 
affection, or distress us by his hatred or contempt. 
Every man is dependant on another. A piece 
of neglect, even from a contemptible man, is fit 
to ruffle the serenity of our happiness; and a 
civil attention, even from the humblest of our 
kind, causes a most gracious and exhilarating in- 
fluence along with it. Say not then that the 
poor have nothing in their power. They have 
it in their power to give or to withhold kind and 
obliging expressions. They have it in their 
power to give or withhold the smiles of affection 
and sincerity of a tender attachment. Let not 
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these humble offerings be disregarded. The 
man of sentiment knows how to value them ; he 

prizes them as the best deeds of beneficence. 
| They lighten the weary anexieties of this world; 
and carry even the poor on with a cheerful heart 
to the end of the journey.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PARENT’S LAMENT. 


There is a spot—’tis holy ground 
To those who weep— 
Where, hushed beneath its lonely mound, 
Death’s victims sleep. 
There many of our friends are laid, 
From sorrow free; 
And there a clay cold bed is made, 
Sweet boy, for thee! 


Those little hands thou’lt raise nu more 
To meet our arms; 

The bitter blast of death passed o’er 
Thy infant cLarms. 

Thou cam’st, and pleasure new and bright 
Thy coming gave; 

Thou’rt gone,—-and every new delight 
Rests in thy grave. 


What joy thou’st given us every day, 
Since thou wert born: 

Days will pass on—but thou’rt away, 
Sweet cherub !—gone! 

Forever gone life’s active spark, 
The blood’s warm thrill; 

Those bright blue orbs are closed and dark, 
That heart is still! 


How often by thy cradle’s side 

We’ve joyed to trace, 
In all our fondness and our pride, 

Thy future race. 

Gay fancy formed thee good and wise, 
Fair virtue’s theme ; 

Truth’s darling prop, bright honor’s prize— 
?T was all a dream! 


One beauteous boy was Heaven’s dower, 
One boy alone ; 

The Spoiler came in ruthless power 
And claimed its own. 

We’ve seen an hour—with us ’twill live 
Till life depart ; 

Time’s vaunted skill no balm can give 
To soothe the heart— 


Twas when we watched with curdling blood 
Fach speeding breath; 

*T was when on that fair forehead stood 
The damp of death: 

*Twas when Disease, with grasp so cold, 
Chilled Lite’s red tide; 

*T was when that eye its last glance rolled, 
And our boy died! 


| 
} 
| 
The sigh will rise—in manhood’s spite 
The tears will roll; 
Grief round us draws its mournful might 
To crush the soul. 
Yet let our stricken hearts be taught, 
| That thou’rt in peace; 
\ That lesson with true wisdom fraught, 
| Bids anguish cease. 


If there’s a refuge place at last 
For ali to enjoy ; 
There may we meet, when life is past, 
Our cherub boy! 
lst mo., 1855. 
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LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 


I look on the valley, the lake, and the bill, 
All bright in the glory of day— 
And thoughts of the better land over me thrill, 
Where pastures are green and the waters are still ; 
1 would seek it—Lord, show me the way. 
























I mark where the flocks are reposing in sleep, 
Or mid the mild underwood stray ; 

Alas what am I but a wandering sheep, 

Which he the good Shepherd, in mercy did keep 
From becoming the wolf’s easy prey ? 


1 see the gay herbage in garden and glade— 
Though it perish, my hope is secure— 
For thus | remember the promise is made, 


fade, 
The word of our God shall’endure. 


I watch the bright clouds, as majestic they sail 
O’er the face of the warm summer sky— 

And | think of the time when no vapor shall veil 
({f my hand do not falter, myifaith do not fail, 
The home which | look for on high. 


As the mild, gentle zephyrs at evening begin 

In fragrance around me to play, 
They tel! with what wooings the Spirit would win 
Stray souls from the mazes of folly and sin, 

To wisdom’s pure, peaceable way. 


And when daylight is pass’d and the night-watchers 
burn 
Their bright tapers above, I endeavor 
From their clear emanations this lesson to learn, 
‘That they who shall many to righteousness turn, 
Shall shine as the stars do—forever 














Though darkness be spread over nature’s fair face, 
And hang like a pall in the air, 

I know there’s a region of glory and grace, 

Where God and the Lamb are the light of the place 
And no night shall ever be there. 
































Giving beauty and freshness to earth, 
It reminds me of Him who in mercy and love 
Came forth like the sun, from his greatness above, 
To give to lost nan a new birth. 





























As hour after hour speeds swiftly away, 
Which uo wisdo:n can ever renew, 
My heart whispers gently that life is a day, 
And that I, with my might, should perforin while I 
may 
Whatever my hands find to do. 









































The brook murmurs by me, with flowers on its brink 
FE.ven now as these measures | pour ; 
And as I behold its clear waters, | think 
O{ those pure streams of joy which the blessed shall | 
drink, 
Where they hunger and thirst never more. 
































And the wild-wood, which waving before me I see, 
Spreading shade o’er its leaf-cov vered sod, 

Is an emblem faint of that glorious tree, 

Which in unfading verdure | forever shall be 
In the midst of the Eden of God. 


























Then hail to the valley, the lake, and the hill, 

In nature’s delightful array— 
Not in vain have I look’d on your beauties, if stil] 
With such pleasant fancies my soul you shall fill, 
As shall teach me to watch and to pray. 
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Though the grass and the tlower may wither and 


But when day again dawns upon meadow and grove, | 


THE FENS OF ENGLAND. 
{Concluded from page 766.) 


The dwellers in the Fens are for the most 
part a black-haired, black-eyed, clear brown- 
skinned, acclimated race, attached to their coun- 
try and its peculiarities. The red or sandy hair 

| and freckled complexion appear to be most fre- 

quent, next to the dark. They have some od- 
| dities of costume. Steeple-crowned hats and 
| buckles are commonly worn;. and some of the 
old fellows on the barges are thorough Dutch- 
men in face, figure, and dress, and undoubtedly 
in size and weight. The fens have no particu- 
lar lore of their own, save a few lingering super- 
stitions which they share with many other dis- 
tricts of England. 

And now if the reader, interested thus far in 
| these pictures of a wild and little-known district 
| of his own country, cares to inquire into its ori- 
| gin and history, he must penetrate with us the 
| twilight of those remote geological epochs in 
which inte ‘lligence has learned to read—though 
jas yet with uncertainty and hesitation in the 

dim doubt-clouded atwosphere—the birth-and- 
| cradle records of terrene order and form. Re- 
| tiring, then, from present earthly scenes, likethe 
jenchanters of fable, by a descent through our 
| stage, we will endeavor to pierce a little way be- 
low the surface of the country whose physical 
aspect we have been describing. 

If borings were made at intervals over the 
whole of the Fens, there would be found, at vary- 
ing depth, but spread with small intermission 
| beneath the entire district, a bed of muddy sand, 

tolerably firm, ribbed in some places with tide- 


»| marks, and abounding in marine remains, rest- 


ing on the formations of a far earlier geological 


epoch. This we may call the foundation of the 
Fens. Sometimes it lies very deep below the 
| surface ; ; sometimes crops out above it in irr “gu- 


| lar ridges, like snow-drifts. 

For ‘the most part, this stratum is immediately 
covered with a layer of clay, generally of the 
kinds called ‘gault’ and ‘till’—bluish and calea- 
reous, solid, and of considerable thickness. This 
| bed is evidently of fresh-water origin, being peo- 
| pled with fluviatile shells and debris. In places, 

| however, it is seamed and indented with narrow- 
|ing tongues of sand and silt,* which are, by 
; thei ir contents, as evidently deposited by the sea. 
The position of this clay-stratum, as next above 
| the s sand, is not uniformly maintained. Some- 
| times a layer of peat is found to intervene, and 
sometimes a bed of loose gravel or drift. 

Above the clay lies the bog-soil or peat, which 

| covers four-fifths of the Fen surface, and forms 
| its chief agricultural characteristic. It is a pe- 
culiar compound of decayed vegetable matter, 
earthy sediment, and silicate, and varies in color 


*Silt is that peculiar sediment which is deposited at 
the mouths of tidal rivers. It is apparently a very 
fine muddy sand. 
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Here and there a square mile or two of clay may 
cover the black moor, the deposit of some land- 
locked flood, tediously evaporated ; but there is 
the firm sand at the bottom of all, the bed of the 
old bay, its shoals and drifts still prominent. 
There is the ‘blue buttery clay’ next above it, of | 
fresh-water origin ; tougucs of sea-sand the silt- | 
ed up creeks, vandyking its borders. There are 
huge trunks of trees, oak, beech, alder, lying on 
its surface, imbedded in the antiseptic peat— 
their roots still firmly twisted in the soil on which 
ages ago they stood. There are the rewainsof 
the forest-animals, that once grazed beneath their 
shade, buried with them; bones and tusks of the 
wild-boar, horns of wild-cattle, red-deer and elk, 
and skeletons of the beavers that once colonized | 
the rivers of the plain. There is that same peat 
and bog, like nothing else but itself—a soaky, | 
black, treacherous, useless mass when wet ; when 
dry, a soil fat, light, and fertile beyond compare. | 
There stand the clay highlands of Ely, Thorney, 


March, Xc., surrounded on all sides by fen that, | 
a few centuries back, were veritable islands in | 
an impassable morass. ‘There, in short, is the | 
Great Level of the Fens, revealing in its varied | 
substance its embryo history, and retaining all | 
its peculiar characteristics, save those of which 
the perseverance and skill of man have deprived 
it, to develop the better ones they hindered and | 
concealed, and to render its desolate boggy | 
wastes available for the abode and sustenance of | 
the human race. 

How this great work was accomplished, and | 
in spite of what obstacles and difficulties, we | 
shall endeavor at a future time to shew. 


Chambers’ Journal. 








KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


Few men in public or private life escape the 
tongue of scandal. There is a propensity in 
human nature to cover its own defects by prat- 
ing of the misdeeds of others. And it is not | 
easy for the Christian, even, always to hold his 
peace when idle tongues are dealing with his fair 
name. If wise, however, he will do so, and let 
a lie die a natural death, instead of galvanizing 
it into life by the battery of passion. 

There is, much good sense and sound philosophy 
in the following extract from a private note of a 
valued correspondent :—“I like,” he writes, 
“the story of the blacksmith who was requested 
to bring a suit for slander. He said he could 
go into his shop and hammer out a better char- 
acter in six months, than all the courtsin Chris- 
tendom could give him. I lately saw a piece 
which did me great and outrageous wrong. So 
[ sat down and wrote six practical pieces for the 

ress, and let the thing pass. I found this the 
est way of keeping my temper. I think it more 


likely to give me a fair name with good people, 
than those everlasting defences.”—Amer. M 
senger. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Firovur anp Meat.—Flour is firmly held, but 
there is rather more doing. Small sales for home 
consumption at $8 75 a $9 00 for good brands, and 
extra at $9 12a $962. Rye Flour is duil; last sales 
at $6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at $4 25, 
Gratn.—The market is nearly bare of Wheat, 
and very little coming in. Sales of prime red at 
$2 11a212. Sales of white at $2 20 up to $224, 
Sales of Rye are making at $1 22 per bushel Corn 
is scarce; sales of yellow at 93c afloat. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Oats at 54c, and Sguthern at 52c. 





ROPOSALS for Publishing by Subscription THE 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, a Key, opening the 
way to every capacity, how to distinguish the Re- 
ligion professed by the people called Quakers, from 
the perversions and misrepresentations of their adver- 
saries, with a brief exhortation to all sorts of people, 
to examine their ways and their hearts, and turn 
speedily to the Lord. By Wiiuiam Penn; with a 
Letter of Advice to his Wife aud Children. To be 
comprised in a duodecimo volume of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages. Price twenty-five cents. Two 
dollars and forty cents per dozen, or sixteen dollars 
per hundred. It is desired that the proposals be re- 
turned before the first of Fifth month next, to the 
Publisher, T. E. CHAPMAN, 
2d mo. 24th—4t. No. 1 Squth Fifth St. 











|} QUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


}.) WANTED.—The Springdale Boarding School As- 
sociation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 
terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
charge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 
and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
the Fourth month next. This school has been estab- 
lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
principles, and is now under the charge of 8. M. 
Janney, who, at the request of the Association, has 
agreed to remain one term. 


The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 
pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 
for many more than could be admitted. 


Thebuildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 
proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 
garden. The property can be hadon the most liberal 
terms, by a competent person who will engage to 
keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
mittee ; cr if preferred, superintendents and teachers 
will be engaged separately by the Association. 


0G As persons properly qualified and willing to 

accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
making application, itis requested that any person 
who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 
placed in correspondence with them. 

B. Hattowe.t, A‘exandria, Va. 

S. M. Janney, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Va. 

Cuatktey Gititincuam, Alexandria, Va. 





? A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
« MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. WitiraMs, 
Josern J. WiLLiaMs, 


1ith mo. 16—6m. Franktin SHOEMAKER. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





